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hand the supporters of the peace could truthfully argue that it conferred on England territorial advantages at
O                                                        O
least equal to those which had come to her by any earlier arrangement. By the Treaty of Versailles we had indeed lost considerably ; by the earlier treaties of Ryswick and Aix-la-Chapelle we had gained nothing; but now, after having drawn the fangs of European Jacobinism, we had established trophies of victory in the West Indies as well as in the Mediterranean, greater than the gains brought us by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, or of Paris in 1763. Pitt was not likely to be too lenient a critic of Addington's diplomacy. He acknowledged, however, that his temporary successor and rival had made no concessions which he himself had not been prepared to offer at the Lisle Conference in 1797, when, rather than break off negotiations, he had instructed Malmes-bury to give way either on the Cape or Ceylon. Therefore, while taking exception to some of its details, Pitt was entirely for the Amiens respite. Not that it would pave the way to a final settlement or that with Bonaparte any lasting pacification was possible. But as he put it, rest had become indispensable to this country.
The course of Anglo-Russian diplomacy may here be resumed. The Peace of Amiens and the incidents connected with it at once began to change for the worse the relations between the cabinets of London and St Petersburg. To the Maltese grievance was now added the Russian complaint of England's disloyalty as an ally in exacting no guarantees against the absorption of Turkey for which Napoleon and Talleyrand were intriguing. Just two years after
Amiens, in the May of 1804,  Pitt's trusted friend, the
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